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Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

The condition of a true spiritual feeding in 
the communion of life was realized in the long 
and living silence of Ministers and Elders, as 
they sat gathered under the Shepherd and Bish- 
op of souls, on Seventh-day preceding the week 

) of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; a silence at 
length broken by vocal offerings for further 
Divine blessing and our right devotion as re- 
cipients of Divine gifts and callings,—even as 
under-shepherds of the flock, and mouth-pieces 
of the Spirit of Truth. 

Faithful attendance of all meetings for wor- 
ship and for discipline on the part of ministers 
and elders was reported, but some signs of a 
lack of success in bringing portions of their 
families with them appeared. The advanced 
years of most was evidence that their children 
had passed the age of parental control of their 
movements, but a reminder went forth that for 
children still under care of parents the atten- 
dance of our religious meeting is not merely a 
matter of parental encouragement but also of 
parental constraint. As our own spirits are 
truly gathered in living worship, and Christ 
therein so lifted up as to draw all men unto 
Him, there will be more of a gathering of the 
children, ‘‘not by constraint but willingly.” 

A weight of the sense of responsibility of 
ministers to be sound in word and doctrine, 
ministering solely ‘‘in the ability which God 
gives;’’ covered the assembly under an increas- 
ing baptism of grace. Weare not fallen upon 
times which require any lowering of such high 
standard, or any relaxation of the necessity 
laid upon gospel ministers to speak as those 
having spiritual authority, and not as the 
scribes or lecturers. Enticing words of man’s 
wisdom may be the counterfeit, but are no sub- 
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stitute for the demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power. To this Power alone may we look 
and in the inspiration of his Spirit alone abide. 
Let our words begin and end with the anoint- 
ing, and whether our illustration of truth seem 
yet imperfect or not,close as the opening closes. 


as from the fountain of Divine refreshing, cul- 
minating in the spirit of prayer and supplica- 
tion repeatedly poured out, whose baptism was 
the crown and diadem under which Friends out- 
wardly separating, yet continued gathered. 










to the same Divine requirement to avoid conformity 
to the world in these matters. 

We desire to encourage all our members to look 
carefully and prayerfully into the ground on which 
they rest. 

A great responsibility rests upon heads of fami- 
lies who have children growing up around them, 
and there is urgent need that they should them- 
selves be brought to realize the importance of these 
testimonies, and be willing to set an example of 
faithfulness in their support. Yielding to worldly 
conformity in one direction often opens the way for 
compliance in others. 

We have craved that there might be an individual, 
fervent exercise of soul to know the will of our 
Divine Master, and for strength to take up the 
cross and bear it faithfully. As this is the case, 


A wealth of spiritual exercise flowed forth 














The opening of the two hundred and twen- 


tieth session of the Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 


ing was attended with a covering of solemn 


silence in which heavenly good and life held 


the assembly under a measure of devout de- 
pendence on the Father of all our sure mer- 
cies. 

The work of the Meeting for Sufferings during 
the past year was now laid before the Friends 
assembled. That meeting had carefully recon- 
sidered the ‘‘ Plea on behalf of Peace,” en- 
deavoring to adopt the suggestions concerning 
it, which were made last year, and publishing 
an edition of twenty thousand copies, of which 
a wide distribution had been made over the 
United States and to some extent in foreign 
countries. 

Money in care of the Charleston Trustees had 
been appropriated for two meeting-houses in 
North Carolina,—five hundred dollars towards 
the building of one, and seventy-five dollars 
for the painting of another. 

The meeting had gratefully accepted the 
donation from the executors of the late Thomas 
P. Cope, of the plates and one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-two printed copies of his 
three compilations, entitled, ‘‘Passages from 
the Life and Writings of George Fox,” ‘‘Pas- 
sages from the Life and Writings of William 
Penn,” and ‘‘Views of Christian Doctrine, by 
Robert Barclay.” 

The meeting had been brought under exer- 
cise ‘‘in reference to the support of some of 
our Christian doctrines and testimonies in the 
use of the plain Scripture language; in sim- 
plicity of dress, and non-conformity to the 
changing fashions of the world, and in the 
disuse of complimentary expressions and salu- 
tations.” 


The want of faithfulness in the observance of 
these testimonies was feelingly adverted to, under 
the belief that laxity in these respects is the result 
of a lowered religious life among us. 

The history of the early members of our religious 
Society shows how they were led through much 


suffering to faithfulness in maintaining these tes- 
timonies ; and there are living witnesses among us 





we do not doubt that the plausible arguments for 


greater conformity to the world will be seen to be 
delusive; and we shall be brought to a faithful 


maintenance of all our principles, and the various 
testimonies growing out of them. 


A remonstrance against proposed bills pend- 
ing in the Pennsylvania Legislature to legalize 
pool selling and betting on the grounds of agri- 
cultural societies or driving clubs, had been 
prepared by the Meeting for Sufferings, and 
transmitted to the several members of the 
Legislature and to several religious and public 
pericdicals throughout the State. A copy of 
this memorial was recently printed in our col- 
umns. So far as heard from the bill has not 


yet passed. 


An edition of ‘‘Penn’s Maxims” has been 
authorized to be issued by the Book Committee 
containing an accceptable introduction nearly 
as found in John E. Southall’s English edition 
of 1886. 

The Book Committee reported the issuing 
from the Book Store at 304 Arch Street, of 
two thousand one hundred and eighty-seven 
volumes and two thousand four hundred and 
thirty-two pamphlets during the past year, 
most of the pamphlets and three-fourths of the 
volumes being disposed of gratuitously. Books 
and pamphlets have been printed to the number 
of twenty-nine thousand two hundred and fifty. 
Sixteen public institutions and colleges were 
named as recipients of copies of these publica- 
tions, representing twenty-three States in this 
country and five in foreign lands. 

The importance of a greater familiarity with 
our standard works was commended to mem- 
bers, first for their own comfort and edifica- 
tion; and also that they, through a clear un- 
derstanding of our principles and testimonies, 
may be able to explain to others our ground 
for holding such views. 

An unusual number of striking instances of 
appreciation of these works appeared in the 
hearty acknowledgments of recipients of other 
denominations, and in the surprise which sev- 
eral members under the name of Friends had 
felt on reading our religious doctrines, which 
thus were made a new discovery to them. 

The publication of the Africans’ Friend is 
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continued under the trustees of the Willitt’s 
Fund, as a miscellany of religious and moral 
literature; two thousand six hundred and nine- 
ty-two copies having been distributed monthly 
in the Southern States, and two thousand three 
hundred and eighty-six copies in Liberia. 

The Committee to assist the Doukhobortsi 
were encouraged to continued efforts for the 
help of this interesting people. ‘‘Correspond- 
ence by letter has been maintained with repre- 
sentative Doukhobors and with agents of the 
Canadian Government. Two of our number had 
visited all their villages last summer, having 
religious opportunities with the people and in- 
specting their material progress and pros- 
pects.” The conviction was formed ‘‘that with 
the maintenance of their high standard of 
morals and frugality, they will acquire the 
means of comfortable living.” A desire is 
maintained to encourage and help them in 
opening schools. Contributions in money re- 
ceived since last report amounted to $2,372.39 
and goods valued at about $1000. The dis- 
bursements have been $8,151.60, leaving a 
balance in our Treasurer’s hands of $2,737.63. 

The meeting had approved of a plan to erect 
(at an individual’s expense) ‘‘a fire-proof build- 
ing on the grounds at Fourth and Arch Streets 
for the reception and preservation of the re- 
cords and papers of the Yearly Meeting, and 
such of its subordinate meetings and commit- 
tees as may wish to avail themselves of its 
use.” 

The subject of joining women Friends in 
membership with the Meeting for Sufferings, 
having been introduced, was referred to that 
meeting for its consideration. 

The work of the Committee in charge of the 
interests of the Tunesassa Indians had been 
maintained up to the faithful standard of past 
years, and the thorough and practical work 
of the boarding-school is now warmly appre- 
ciated by them. Government agents record a 
higher state of morality among those Indians 
than the average exhibited by the surrounding 
whites. 

With this, after some routine matters, the 
first day’s proceedings of the Yearly Meeting 
concluded, leaving the account for the subse- 
quent sessions to our next number. The Wo- 
men’s Meeting was engaged in the consideration 
of the Queries and Answers, passing through 
that of the first five. 








MoRAL LAW THE SAME IN ALL FIELDS OF 
OPERATION.—In these days, when there is so 
much flabbiness in popular ideas of right and 
wrong, especially in matters relating to govern- 
ment, it is refreshing to read expressions like 
the following, taken from a monthly bulletin 
issued by a New York insurance company. In 
an editorial article the writer says: 


The writer has noticed that people become 
confused regarding duty when the question in- 
volved is complex. If it is a matter of the 
possession of property, for instance, the ques- 
tion is usually simple. If it is a matter of an 
abstract sort the issue may involve diverse 
considerations and then confusion results. 

Patriotism comes in the latter category. 
The patriot has a duty to his country as an 
organized entity; to his fellow citizens as in- 
dividuals, both those who are satisfied with 


the policy of the country and those who are 
not; a duty to his fellow human beings who 
are not of his country, if the issue is interna- 
tional; and beyond all this duty, to the Provi- 
dence who rules over the affairs of men and is 





as sparks fly upward. But even to the sparks 
flying upward, in the blackest of smoke, there 
is a blue sky above, and the less time they 
waste on the road the sooner they will reach 
it. Fretting is all time wasted on the road. 
— Selected. 


IT MUST BE SETTLED RIGHT. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

However the battle is ended, 

Though proudly the victor comes 
With fluttering flags and prancing nags 

And echoing roll of drums, 
Still truth proclaims this motto 

In letters of living light— 
No question is ever settled 

Until it is settled right. 










no respecter of persons or of nations. 

One man says, ‘‘ My country, right or wrong.” 
Another says, ‘‘My party, right or wrong.” 

Yet there is but one standard of right and 
wrong. Men may conceive double standards, 
but when they do what else can result but con- 
fusion? 

The moral law men know. They accept its 
origin as divine. They know less of any law 
which is human in origin. They know that 
human law is imperfect. If the moral law is 
made the rule by which to decide what is patri- 
otic the nations will move more slowly on wrong 
paths, the party will go more carefully. Can any 
harm come to the country by such restraining 
influence, or to the party? Perfect results 
can never be secured in mundane affairs, but a 
rule that makes for righteousness surely makes 
for the true glory of the nation and of each 
section thereof. 

We know well the reproach which is leveled 
at those who reason in this way—that they set 
up individual judgment and strike a blow at 
established institutions. Is then the institu- 
tion above criticism? Is the course of the na- 
tion, or the course of a section in control, a 
matter which is to be set above restraints of a 
moral sort? How, if so, is that eternal vigi- 
lance which is the only hope of republics to be 
exercised ? 

Nations have never gone into decay because 
their citizens were virtuous. It is the insidi- 
ous claim of authority covering wrong which 
blinds men and leads to disaster. It is the 
insidious growth of wrong ideas tolerated as 
common usage, the gradual sapping of virtue 
which makes the downward path easy. Eternal 
vigilance, yes! But the standard must be 
truth, if vigilance is to have its reward. 

Let us stand for righteousness, and let us 
believe in doing so that we are the best patri- 
ots and the best citizens, whoever may arise with 
a less noble conception to throw a taunt or to 
hale us before a tribunal. 





Though the heel of the strong oppressor 
May grind the weak in the dust, 

And the voices of fame with one acclaim 
May call him great and just, 

Let those who applaud take warning 
And keep this motto in sight— 

No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 


Let those who have failed take courage, 
Though the enemy seemed to have won, 
Though his ranks are strong, if he be in the wrong, 
The battle is not yet done. 
For sure as the morning follows 
The darkest hour of the night 
No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 





Gop told Jeremiah to go down to the potter’s 
house, and there he saw the potter take a piece 
of clay and place it on a wheel. As he stood 
there to watch, the potter shaped it; it rose 
beneath his hand to a fair and lovely shape. 
But just as it was complete, and it seemed as 
though nothing more was needed, it crumbled 
beneath his hand. Some part of it fell upon 
the wheel, some part upon the ground. Jere- 
miah thought that the potter would take an- 
other piece of clay and make that clay fulfill 
his plan, but intead he stooped and gathered 
the broken clay with his hand, picked it from 
the ground, and kneading it with his hand he 
placed it once more upon the wheel, and began 
to make that clay again; and presently a ves- 
sel as fair as possible stood complete, ready 
to be taken to the kiln to be baked and made 
permanent. Away back in your life God took 
you and placed you upon the wheel, and for 
these many years God has sought to make you 
fair. But I know not why, I cannot tell—God 
knows—you know—there has come a flaw and 
a break, and you are a piece of broken pot- 
tery. Your life is a marred life, your ideal 
is a broken ideal, and all around there lie the 
littered pieces of the man or the woman that 
you might have been. But now what shall 


—— ——__ ~~ 


FRETTING.——There is one sin which seems 
to me is everywhere and by everybody under- 
estimated, and quite too much overlooked in 
valuations of character. It is the sin of fret- 
ting. It is as common as air, as speech; so 
common that unless it rises above its usual 
monotone, we do not even observe it. Watch 
an ordinary coming together of people, and 
see how many minutes it will be before some- 
body frets—that is, makes more or less com- 
plaining statements of something or other, 
which most probably everyone in the room, or | you do? God put you in that place for a high 
on the stage, or the car, or the street corner, | purpose, but you have missed your mark. 
as it may be, knew before, and which most | Shall God take another man and give him your 
probably nobody can help. Why say anything| wealth, another woman and give her your 
about it? It is cold, it is hot, it is wet, it is| position? Not yet, not yet. . He 
dry; somebody has broken an appointment, ill- | might take another piece of clay and make 
cooked a meal; stupidity or bad faith some-| that a vessel, but instead He comes again to 
where has resulted in discomfort. There are] seek you. The hand of God is laying hold 
always plenty of things to fret about. It is upon the broken pieces of your marred and 
simply astonishing how much annoyance and spoiled life, and if you will let Him, He will 
discomfort may be found in the course of every | now begin to complete your nature by making 
day’s living, even at the simplest, if only one! it to be what He meant it to be years ago 
keeps a sharp eye out on that side of things. | when you were cradled at the foot of the cross. 
Even the Holy Writ says we are born to trouble, —F, B. Meyer. 
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Our Manner of Worship. 


(Concluded from page 308.) 


We read that life and immortality are brought 
to light by the gospel (2 Tim. i: 10.) Did not 


mankind believe in a future state before the 
incarnation of Christ? Yes, certainly. Both 


Jews and Gentiles believed and held the truth of 


it. What life and immortality then is that which 
is peculiar to the gospel, and which it is its 
particular property to unveil? It consists not 
wholly in the relation of the external procedure 
and doctrines of our Lord, but mainly in that 
spiritual gift He procured for us through his 
sufferings, which is the life and power that 
the immortal spirit of God manifests in the be- 
lieving and obedient soul; that Spirit which 
quickens those who have been dead in tres- 
passes and sins, and therein alienated from the 
life of God (Eph. iv: 18). The very essence of 
the gospel is the issuing forth of this spirit of 
life to the hearts of men. 

We read in the writings of Paul, Peter and 
other true ministers or messengers of Christ, 
that the gospel is the power of God unto sal- 
vation, and that it shines as a light in the 
heart, to give the knowledge of the glory of 
God (2 Cor. iv: 6). 

The doctrines of the gospel are also called 
the gospel, and the preaching of them, is 
termed preaching the gospel; but it is evident, 
neither the history nor the doctrine are the 
essential gospel intended in Galatians i. For 
we find, after the apostle had said, ‘“‘If any 
*man preach any other gospel unto you than 
that ye have received, let him be accursed” 
(Gal. i: 9). He shows what He meant by the 
gospel they had received, in the eleventh, 
twelfth, fifteenth and sixteenth verses. ‘‘I 
certify you, brethren, that the gospel which 
was preached of me, is not after man. For I 
neither received it of man, neither was I taught 
it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” ‘‘But 
when it pleased God, who called me by his grace 
to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach 
Him among the heathen, immediately I con- 
ferred not with flesh and blood.” 

The gospel here intended, is plainly the im- 
mediate revelation of the Son of God within him, 
and neither an historical nor doctrinal relation 
of things with ut him. To resolve the whole of 
the gospel into mere tidings, or ‘‘good news” 
and to reduce it into bare report is to exclude 
the powerful reality which gives deliverance 
from any share in the title as though the re- 
port was the Saviour and the notion the salva- 
tion. We know no Saviour but Christ nor any 
salvation without his power. 

Tertullian wrote to the same purpose fifteen 
hundred years ago. In his Apology he saith 
“Surely the soul was before the letter and the 
Word was before the book.’’ And Marion Lib. 
ii. saith ‘‘If you are disposed to understand not 
the words of the book but Christ himself who 
is sent into the world is the gospel.” 

Testimonies of a number more of an early 
age might be mentioned corresponding with 
what I have written. We likewise read (2 Cor. 
iv: 3) etc. “‘If our gospel be hid it is hid to 
them that are lost; in whom the God of this 
world hath blinded the minds of them which 
believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel 
of Christ who is the image of God should shine 
unto them. For we preach not ourselves but 
Christ Jesus the Lord and ourselves your ser- 
vants for Jesus’ sake. For God who com- 





manded the lights to shine out of darkness making melody in the heart to the Lord; not 
hath shined in our hearts to give the light ' making a noise with the tongue, unless that 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the’ proceeds from the heart; which how seldom it 


face of Jesus Christ.’’ Here the apostle teaches 
that the gospel they preached was Christ, show- 
ing his face, or manifesting himself as the 


image of God in their hearts. 


I sincerely desire that 1 may not say too 
much, but my heart feels enlarged towards 


thee, with cravings for thy eternal welfare, 
hoping thou wilt not rest too much in the form 
instead of the real substance. 


SINGING. 
I do not feel quite clear without making a 


few observations concerning the custom of 


singing in public meetings of worship, as thou 
quoted considerable of Scripture to substantiate 
thy views, claiming it to be a command. 

First, it ought ever to be considered that 
God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth. In 
other words, it is the language of the heart 
which He regards, not words, however excellent 
of themselves. Now, I appeal to the witness 
of God in every heart, considering the vanity 
of conditions, the different subjects of praise, 
adoration, confession, petitioning, etc., con- 
tained in every collection (of hymns) whether 
in the fear of the Lord, any one, in whatever 
state or condition he may be at the time, can, 
with propriety be ready to sing whatever may 
be given out. It appears to me impossible that 
a whole congregation (even if we except the 
ignorant) can be in the same frame of mind, 
considering the various dispensations of the 
Lord’s providence towards his people; conse- 
quently, if that is not the case, it follows, of 
course that if all sing, some must utter words 
with the mouth contrary to the language of 
the heart, which, so far from being acceptable 
to the Lord, I am persuaded is hypocrisy, and 
an abomination in his sight. 

Again, it appears to me inconsistent also 
with regard to the other parts of worship, for 
if the language of the heart is spoken in prayer, 
which often precedes singing, and which im- 
plies a sense of our wants, doth it not show 
an indifference whether our prayers are heard 
and answered or not, to begin singing imme- 
diately, perhaps very different in matter as 
well as in manner, to what has been prayed 
for. 

Again, after preaching, if the Lord’s power 
is known and felt under the word, is it not 
more likely to profit, if the mind is occupied 
in serious meditation than singing, which | 
think has a tendency to divert from solemn, 
serious reflection. I am now speaking more 
particularly concerning those who have at- 
tained to a measure of the grace of God. Ask 
thyself seriously, is outward singing intended 
or calculated to please the carnal ears of men, 
ora Holy God? Why such anxiety about tunes, 
voices and music? Is the Lord to be pleased 
with such poor things? Oh! no; thou canst 
not suppose it. Consider from what root it 
springs, from the old man or the new; and 
remember the axe is laid to the root to destroy 
all that is of the earth, of our fleshly nature. 

I have considered those passages in the New 
Testament where the subject is mentioned, and 


am confirmed by them in my opinion, of the 
inconsistency of public singing The apostle 
speaks of singing with grace in the heart; of 





‘does in public singing, | appeal to every con- 


siderate mind. 

I am convinced in my own mind, considering 
our situation here, the power and devices of 
the enemy, and our own inbred corruptions, 
that it is more seasonable to watch and pray, 
to be ever on our guard, and waiting to feel 
the light and power of Christ, to discover and 
subdue the hidden things of darkness; that as 
children of the light, we may walk in the light 
and find the blood of Jesus Christ, his spirit 
and power, cleansing us from all sin; than evi- 
dencing that trifling, careless spirit, too com- 
monly, if not always, attending outward sing- 
ing. 

I could say much more against it, but would 
not be tedious, particularly respecting those 
that are without. How seldom can such peo- 
ple, living in open and avowed opposition to 
God, join in singing without uttering gross, 
abominable lies! And are we not accessory 
thereto? Is it not expected when a psalm or 
hymn is given out, all present who are capable 
will join? Then let it not be said, how can 
we help the abuse of it. Ought we not rather 
to set them an example of truth and righteous- 
ness, and not countenance any practice that has 
a tendency to promote lightness and irrever- 
ence? Oh! my friend, this cannot be accepta- 
ble to the Lord, who requireth truth in the in- 
ward parts. 

I recommend to thy serious consideration 
what the Lord says in the first of Isaiah, re- 
specting the ordinances of his own appointing, 
when not done in a proper spirit. We can see 
every day more and more an evident departure 
from the simplicity of Christ. Where is the 
daily cross borne? Observe the appearance of 
professors. What difference is there from the 
world? Surely, my friend, these things ought 
not tobe. Iam much concerned for the honor 
of our profession. If the cross is truly borne, 
all self-seeking and self-pleasing will be done 
away, and the fruits of the Spirit more evi- 
denced; which | am persuaded will not be in 
the present practice of public outward sing- 
ing, often of words, as to the matter, scarcely 
within the bounds of probability. I am con- 


vinced if people would seriously consider the 


matter it would appear very inconsistent with 
the gravity and solemnity of the true Christian 
profession. 

May the Lord set these things home upon 
every heart, that there may be a concern to 
offer unto Him acceptable sacrifice ; which 
more than once is said to bea broken and con- 
trite spirit. 

I have in my mind to say to thee, lean stead- 
fastly upon that arm which has been with thee, 
and has fed thee, and led thee afresh to springs 
of water. 

My heart also saith to thee, lean carefully 
upon the truth, the virtue of it, and it will 
keep thy mind and spirit in dominion over the 
clogging, loading things of this world, and be 
as a stay to thee in times of trial which thou 
mayst meet with in divers respects. 

I desire a place in thy remembrance when it 
is well with thee. 





To have a true friend in heaven will some- 
times do more for one’s soul than sermons. 
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Peculiarities of the Brethren. 


[The following article has reference to the 
Brethren or Dunkard church. The remarks 
throughout however, apply to Mennonites as 
well as to the Brethren.—Eb. ] 

The Brethren claim to be, and are, in many 
respects, a peculiar people. Plain dressing 
is taught and required, and a general unifor- 
mity is observed, but this is regarded as a 
means to anend. They believe that the New 
Testament teaches plainness in attire, (1 Tim. 
ii: 9, 10; 1 Pet. iii: 3,) and that, by a general 
uniformity of habit, marked enough to distin- 
guish the church from the world, Gospel plain- 
ness may be made a living fact instead of a 
dead letter, as it has become in many other 
churches whose discipline strongly insists on 
plain dressing. 

The Brethren never go to law with one of 
their own number (1 Cor. vi), nor with others, 
without first asking the counsel of the church, 
and it isarare thing indeed for a brother to be 
engaged in a lawsuit. Among themselves dif- 
ferences are adjusted personally, or by the 
church, in accordance with the Christian law 
of trespass, given by the Master (Matt. xviii: 
15-20). The Fraternity is strictly non-resist- 
ant, as well as non-litigant. It is held that 
Christ is the ‘‘Prince of Peace,’’ that his 
Word is ‘‘the Gospel of Peace,”’ hence his ser- 
vants can not go to war and fight. ‘‘For the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds.’’ (2 Cor. x:4). They take no ac- 
tive part in politics, and ‘‘ swear not at all.”’ 
If called upon to testify in the courts they 
simply affirm, without raising the hand or 
kissing the Bible. In this way they literally 
obey the command of Christ who said, ‘‘Swear 
not at all. But let your communication be, 
Yea, yea; Nay, nay; for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil’? (Matt. v: 34-37). 
No brother can become a member of any secret 
or oath-bound society, the Brethren holding 
that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is fully suffi- 
cient for all the wants of humanity. All new 
converts who are identified with such orders 
are required to sever their connection with 
them before they can be adopted into the fam- 
ily of the Brotherhood.—Herald of Truth. 


Lectures to French Soldiers Against Alcohol. 


A well known dramatist made one of his 
characters cry out: 

**O God, that men should put an enemy in 
their mouths to steal away their brains!’ and 
apostrophizing that enemy, he exclaims: 

‘**O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast 
no name to be known by, let us call thee devil!’ 

The military authorities of France are far in 
advance of those in this country in fighting 
this evil spirit. 

The French Minister of War has issued the 
following circular and list relative to lectures 
in the army on the dangers of alcoholism: 

‘‘The circular of May 3, 1900, forbade the 
sale in the canteens of barracks, quarters, 
camps, or exercise grounds of any brandy or liq- 
uor with an alcoholic base, or of any of the nu- 
merous drinks known as appetizers. This meas- 
ure will no doubt have a good effect in prevent- 
ing alcoholism in the army, but as alcoholic 
drinks can always be obtained outside the bar- 
racks the prohibition within the military 





grounds must be supplemented by the moral in- 
fluence of the officers and by teaching the sol- 
diers that the use of alcohol diminishes the 
power of resisting fatigue and disease, while 
habits of sobriety have the best influence both 
from a moral and physical point of view. I have 
therefore decided that lectures shall be given 
to the men on the effects and dangers of alco- 
holism, either by officers or army doctors, con- 
currently with the lectures on hygiene. I send 
herewith a list of subjects suitable for the pur- 
pose: (a) Division of alcoholic drinks into fer- 
mented and distilled—and dangers of these 
drinks in general; (b) distinction between acute 
alcoholic poisoning and chronic—greater dan- 
ger of the latter, inasmuch as its action is of- 
ten less evident and sometimes unperceived; 
(c) poison in distilled drinks—preponderating 
part which is found in alcohol itself; (d) pois- 
onous action of the impurities which are pro- 
duced during the fermentation; the great quan- 
tity of poison in essences, bouquets, and other 
ingredients which are added to the alcohol in 
the fabrication of liquors, absinthe, bitters and 
numerous similar productions which are offered 
for sale; (e) injuries caused by the abuse of 
alcoholic liquors to the functional system of 
the body—digestive, respiratory, urinary, ner- 
vous, etc.; (f) general dimunition of organic 
resistance—diseases to which the drinker is 
subject, tuberculosis, insanity, precocious old 
age, tendency to suicide, accidental death, 
criminality; (g) fatal influence of alcohol on 
descendants — dimunition of the number of 
births, enormous infant mortality, epilepsy, 
idiotcy, nervosity, tuberculosis, stunted growth; 
(h) increasing consumption of alcohol in France; 
(i) prejudicial effect of alcoholism on the army 
as a whole, by vitiating and enfeebling its power 
of recruiting at its source, by thinning out its 
ranks, and by reducing the vigor of many of 
those who remain; and (j) influence on disci- 
pline, on the number affected by heat and cold, 
on the genesis and course of diseases in gen- 
eral and of tuberculosis and cholera in particu- 
lar. Exceptional gravity of wounds to alco- 
holic drinkers.”’ 

It used to be said that the way to prevent 
intemperance is to furnish simple fermented 
wines to the people without obstruction. France 
the wine growing and using nation, has be- 
come one of the most drunken of nations, and 
an appetite for the strongest liquors has been 
developed. In many parts of the country the 
people are destroying themselves by their use. 

The highest authorities have become alarmed, 
and the most remarkable evidence of it is in 
the document published above, which was trans- 
lated for and published in The London Times 
as a matter of information.—Christian Advo- 
cate. 





“*T AM not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ; 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.’’ Surely none need be 
ashamed of such a Gospel as this, which will 
change a persecuting Saul to the devoted and 
saintly Paul, which will regenerate a man or a 
nation, which is, indeed, the Light of the 
world. We can make no better resolution in 
these early days of the new century than to 
be ready for the Master’s service, whenever 
and wherever He may call us. 


THE heaviest anguish often precedes a return 
tide of joy and courage.—H. B. Stowe. 


Many Mormon Missionaries, 


Bishop Bunker, one of the foremost leaders 
of the Mormon church in Utah, says that his 
church is engaged in the greatest missionary 
labor ever undertaken by any religious body, 

In the present year more than two thousand 
men have been employed in parts of Europe 
and America as missionaries, and it is expected 
by the end of the year as many as two thou- 
sand five hundred of them will be at work in 
various parts of the world. President Snow 
expects that by 1910 they will be able to send 
out as many as three thousand five hundred 
missionaries every alternate year. 

The methods of these missionaries are as- 
sumed to be modelled on those of the Chris- 
tian Apostles. Many leave their farms and 
homes to go away wherever the bishop may 
direct, accepting no pay, asking no alms, tak- 
ing up no collections, maintaining themselves 
at their own expense. Todo this they must 
have parents to support them, or work a year 
before a year of preaching. Many have to 
borrow money in order to go home. All this 
creates the sense of martyrdom, but this is as 
nothing to the hostility which they have to 
encounter wherever they go from the public, 
but they seem to thrive on persecution. Among 
their numbers are a good many who have re- 
ceived a college education, while nearly all 
have a common school training. From reports 
received at the recent annual conference, it 
was thought that the greatest gains to the 
Morman church at present were being made in 
Canada and Scandinavia. The Mormon colony 
at Alberta, Canada, is making great headway, 
building operations there aggregating over 
$200,000 last year, while extensive irrigation 
canals are being dug to improve the land. 

Bishop Bunker declares that, in spite of 
newspaper attacks, the church has dropped 
polygamy and has no desire to enter politics. 

The success of Mormon missionaries appears 
to be greater in large cities among the slums 
than anywhere else. These poor people are 
told how, by joining the Mormons, they will 
have opportunities for acquiring land and bet- 
tering their physical as well as financial con- 
dition. ‘‘Mormonism is essentially economic,” 
says Bishop Bunker, ‘‘in that it inculcates 
thrift and industry.’’ The Mormon church 
services are often spent in discussing the profit 
there may be in growing a new variety of 
grain, or fruit,or vegetable. Irrigation schemes 
are talked over on those occasions. He says 
that ‘‘Brigham Young used to speak upon the 
proper fodder for cattle in lieu of a Sunday 
sermon, arguing that thrift was true piety.” 

There is also a thriving American colony in 
Sonora, Mexico, twenty miles south of Rio 
Grande. It now has a population of about six 
thousand. — Selected. 





The Christian Register has the following: 
“‘One of our distinguished statesmen leaving 
home to try the world was bid farewell by his 
Quaker father with these words: ‘remember, 
my son, that God will tell thee no lies; and 
the devil will tell thee nothing else.’ ”’ 





‘‘Don’t you feel that it is pleasanter to help 
one another; to have daily duties which make 
leisure sweet when it comes; and to bear and 
forbear, that home may be comfortable and 
lovely to us all?’’ 
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MY FATHER. 
Abba, in Thine eternal years, 
Bethink Thee of our fleeting day ; 
We are but clay. 
Bear with our foolish joys, our foolish tears, 
And all the wilfulness with which we pray. 


I have a little maid, who, when she leaves 
Her father and her father’s threshold, grieves ; 
But being gone, and life all holiday, 
Forgets my love and me straightway ; 
Yet, when I write, 
Kisses my letters, dancing with delight, 
Cries, “‘ Dearest Father !” and, in all her glee, 
For one brief livelong hour remembers me. 
Shall I in anger punish or reprove ? 
Nay, that is natural ; she cannot guess 
How one forgotten feels forgetfulness ; 
And I am glad, thinking of her glad face, and send 
her little tokens of my love. 


And thou—wouldst thou be wroth in such a case ? 
And crying Abba, I am fain 

.To think no human father’s heart 

Can be so tender as Thou art, 
So quick to feel our love, to feel our pain. 


When she is forward, querulous or wild, 
Thou knowest, Abba, how in each offence 

I stint not patience, lest I wrong the child, 
Mistaking for revolt defect of sense, 

For wilfulness mere sprightliness of mind ; 

Thou knowst how often, seeing, I am blind ; 

How when I turn her face against the wall 
And leave her in disgrace. 

And will not look at her or speak at all, 
I long to speak, and long to see her face ; 

And how, when twice, for something grievous done, 
I could but smite, and, though I lightly smote, 
I felt my heart rise strangling in my throat, 

And when she wept I kissed the poor, red hands. 


All these things, Father, a father understands ; 
And am I not Thy son ? 


Abba, in Thine eternal years 
Bethink Thee of our fleeting day ; 
From all the rapture of our eyes and ears 
How shall we tear ourselves away ? 


At night my little one says “ Nay,” 

With prayer implores, entreats with tears 
For ten more flying minutes’ play ; 
How shall we tear ourselves away ? 
Yet call, and I'll surrender 

The flower of soul and sense, 
Life’s passion and its splendor, 

In quick obedience. 
If not without the blameless human tears 

By eyes which slowly glaze and darken shed, 
Yet, without questioning or fears, 

For those I leave behind when I am dead ; 
Thou, Abba, knowest how dear 
My little child’s poor playthings are to her ; 

What love and joy 

She has in every darling doll and precious toy ; 
Yet, when she stands between my knees 

To kiss good-night, she does not sob in sorrow, 
“Oh, father, do not,break or injure these !” 
She knows that shall I fondly lay them by 

For happiness to-morrow. 
So leave them trustfully. And shall not I ? 
Whatever darkness gather 

O’er coverlet or pall. 
Since thou art Abba, Father, 

Why should I fear at all ? 


Thou’st seen how closely, Abba, when at rest 

My child’s head nestles to my breast ; 
And how my arm her little form enfolds, 

Lest in the darkness she should feel alone ; 
And how she holds 

My hands, my hands, my two hands in her own. 
A little easeful sighing 

And restful turning round, 
And I, too, on thy love relying, 


Shall slumber sound. — Selected. 










Some Incidents in David Sand’s Experience 
While in England. 


A Friend who spent much time with Joseph 
Hoag during the last year of his life is respon- 
sible for the following, as heard from his lips, 
and which I give in a more condensed form 
than I received it. 

While David Sands was under some discour- 
agement, arising from want of funds, in view 
of an apprehension of duty to visit Scotland, 
he felt an impression to enter an auction room 
near which he was passing. The auctioneer 
as he entered held out a pair of old fashioned 
silver tea pots, and asked for a bid. David 
said, ‘‘One pound.’’ ‘On which that official 
cried out, ‘‘Sold,’’ and handed them to him. 
So after paying for them he walked down the 
street, wondering what he was to do with the 
tea pots, but having bought them from a point- 
ing of duty, he supposed some advantage to 
him was designed in it. He had not gone far 
when a man overtook him and asked if they 
were for sale; stating they were old family 
pieces which he had arrived just too late to 
purchase. David thereupon said, ‘‘Thou canst 
have them, give me what they are worth to 
thee; I have no use for them.’’ To which 
was answered. Iam very willing to give you 
five pounds.’” Thus means were provided for 
that trip. 

Upon David’s return, being much travel-worn, 
he felt impressed to go to a Friend’s house to 
rest and recruit. This man being very rich 
and living in great state, while David made a 
rustic appearance, some difficulty was experi- 
enced in finding entertainment. At length it 
was said that he might remain if he would stay 
among the servants, which David was well 
pleased with, they being mostly Friends, and 
they on their part were much taken with their 
companion. The wife soon became interested 
in David’s conversation among her servants, 
and finding him a very intelligent Friend, de- 
sired of her husband leave to bring him into 
their apartments; which was acceded to on 
condition of her providing him a new suit of 
clothes, and thus his quarters were changed, 
much to the dislike of the servants. There 
were in the family two sons and two daughters, 
lately returned from finishing their education 
in Paris, and these became much attached to 
David, who made himself instructively pleasant 
with them. After resting a few weeks, David 
one morning informed his host that he had a 
concern to make a tour in a neighborhood where 
were two or three deserted meeting-houses, 
and that he was to look to him for conveyance 
and companions. The proprietor said, as for 
himself, he was not fit for such an embassy, 
put the matter being spoken of more than once, 
the parent at last said that his eldest son and 
daughter might go, not thinking either that 
they would be willing, or that David would 
accept such companions, they being very gay 
and fashionable. But to his surprise, willing- 
ness was expressed on both sides, and so one 
of their gilded coaches, with liveried driver, 
was provided. But David could not go in such 
state. Finally, in a modest carriage, in which 
David could sit as his own horseman, he set 
out with his gay companions; and very won- 
derful was the result of this mission. The 
meeting-houses, long deserted, were repaired 
—at the expense of the children—and the con- 





gregation re-animated again to assemble in 
them. 


On arriving at home, the son and daughter 


recounted to their father the wonderful work 
of God they had seen, and announced to him 
that they must change their dress and appear 
as plain consistent Quakers. To which he re- 
plied that then their conduct must be consis- 
tent, also, as he would have no hypocrites about 
him. After some time David announced that 
he must go on a mission in another direction 
and still looked for attendants. 
said he might take those same children, which 
David was quite willing to do. 
their part could find no freedom to go with him. 
It was then said that if there was no other way, 
he might take the younger ones, and try if he 
could make Quakers of them. The answer was, 


The father 


But they on 


**T cannot, but the Almighty can.’’ The other 


two were very willing to go, and the result was 
equally marvellous, both as to those visited and 


David’s companions, and thus all the children 
became consistent, religious characters. 

Joseph Hoag gave no family name, but cir- 
cumstances, which perhaps I had better not re- 
cord, would enable me to make a very probable 
designation. One of these was that a Friend 
from England told an acquaintance of mine that 
as he was accompanying David Sands on a re- 
ligious visit, they came by a deserted meeting- 
house, and that David felt he must stop and 
endeavor to gather those who had declined at- 
tendance. Many came at his invitation, and 
from what the Friend said, I gather that the 
favor shown was most marvellous. After 
David had fully relieved his mind, he rose 
again with these words, ‘‘This is one of the 
days that the Lord has made, let us be glad 
and rejoice in it.” He then stated that as 
he was obliged to hasten forward, he hoped his 
withdrawing would not disturb the holy solem- 
nity they were favored with. 

I could give names and other corroborations, 
but think best to withhold them. J. K. 


HE is safest who gives the world the widest 
berth. He cannot keep too far away from its 
spirit, its temptations and its power. While 
in the world, he should not be of it. He 
should meet its duties and responsibilities, yet 
hold himself aloof from its contaminations. 
‘‘He that is the friend of the world is the 
enemy of God.” Some persons may regard 
this as harsh and unpalatable doctrine, but it 
is scriptural doctrine, and in these days of 
worldly conformity and pleasure-seeking, there 
is need for calling frequent attention to it. It 
becomes all to show their friendship for God 
by living supericr to the world in all its de- 
moralizing forms.—- Presbyterian. 


HOLINESS in a minister is at once his chief 
necessity and his goodliest armament. Mere 
moral excellence is not enough, there must 
be the higher virtue ; a consistent character 
there must be, but this must be anointed with 
the sacred consecrating oil, or that which 
makes us most fragrant to God and man will 
be wanting If holiness be wanting, 
the ambassadors dishonor the country from 
whence they come, and the prince from whom 
they come; and this dead Amasa, this dead 
doctrine not quickened with a good life, lying 
in the way, stops the people of the Lord, and 
they cannot go on cheerfully in their spirit- 
ual warfare.—Spurgeon. 
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Napoleon’s Characterization of Christ. 

No one will accuse the first Napoleon of be- 
ing either a pietist or weak-minded. He strode 
the world in his day like a Colossus, a man of 
gigantic intellect, however worthless and de- 
praved in moral sense. Conversing one day, 
at St. Helena, as his custom was, about the 
great men of antiquity, and comparing him- 
self with them, he suddenly turned to one of 
his suite and asked him, ‘‘Can you tell me 
who Jesus Christ was?’’ The officer owned 
that he had not yet taken much thought of 
such things. ‘‘Well, then,’’ said Napoleon, 
“*T will tell you.” He then compared Christ 
with himself, and with the heroes of antiquity; 
and showing how Jesus far surpassed them. 
“*T think I understand somewhat of human na- 
ture, and I tell you all these were men, and I 
am a man, but not one of us is like Him; Jesus 
Christ was more than a man. Alexander, 
Cesar, Charlemagne, and myself, founded 
great empires, but upon what did the creation 
of our genius depend? Upon force. Jesus 
alone founded his empire upon love, and to 
this very day millions would die for Him.’’ 

‘‘The gospel is no new book,’’ said he at 
another time, ‘‘but a living creature, with 
a vigor, a power, which conquers all that op- 
poses it. Here lies the Book of books upon 
the table (touching it reverently); I do not tire 
of reading it, and do so daily with equal pleas- 
ure. The soul charmed with the beauty of 
the gospel is no longer its own; God possesses 
it entirely; He directs its thoughts and fac- 
ulties, it is his. What a proof of the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. Yet in this absolute sover- 
eignty, He has but one aim—the spiritual per- 
fection of the individual, the purification of 
his conscience, his union with what is true, 
the salvation of his soul. Men wonder at the 
conquests of Alexander, but here is a con- 
queror who draws men to himself for their 
highest good; who unites to himself, incorpo- 
rates to himself, not a nation, but the whole 
human race! From first to last Jesus is the 
same, always the same—majestic and simple, 
infinitely severe and infinitely gentle. Through- 
out a life passed under the public eye, He 
never gives occasion to find fault. The pru- 
dence of his conduct compels our admiration 
by its union of force and gentleness. Alike 
in speech and action, He is enlightened, con- 
sistent and calm. Sublimity is said to be an 
attribute of divinity. What name then shall 
we give Him in whose character were united 
every element of the sublime? I know men, 
and I tell you Jesus is not a man. Everything 
in Him amazes me. His spirit outreaches 
mine, and his will confounds me. Comparison 
is impossible between Him and any other be- 
ing in the world. He is truly a being by him- 
self. His ideas and his sentiments; the truth 
that He announces, his manner of convincing, 
are all beyond humanity and the natural order 


ness that crushes me. It is in vain that I re- 

lect, all remains unaccountable! I defy you 

to cite another life like that of Christ.’’ 
GEIKE. 





For ‘‘ THe FRIEND.’ 
Lines composed after hearing the clock 
strike the hour for meeting by an invalid un- 
able to attend. 


Heavenly Father, be Thou with them, 
Those who’ve gathered there to-day— 
By Thy love and living presence 
Strengthen them to “ watch and pray.” 


Wilt Thou from the Heavenly garner 
Shower Thy precious manna down ? 
Help them gather till sufficient, 

For their every need is found. 


Let them stoop beside the fountain, 
Drink where living waters flow, 
For the thirsty soul’s refreshing, 
Till no more such thirst they know. 


Cause each heart in deep contrition 
Meekly at Thy throne to bow, 
Feeling that its needs and longings 
Thou dost know, and only Thou. 


Shouldst thou ope the Gospel fountain 
And a message to them send, 

Guide and strengthen Thy anointed, 
Help the hearers to attend. 


Should the fountain be unopened, 
May their hearts the blessings know 
Of a secret, silent waiting 

At Thy feet, with self laid low. 


And for us who cannot gather 
With them to the place of prayer, 
Wilt Thou give us of Thy spirit 
And Thy love a precious share ? 


Thou hast said that where are gathered 
Two or three in Thy dear name, 

Thou art in the midst ; Thy presence 
Cheers and comforts just the same. 


Whereso’er we may be gathered, 
May Thy mercy and Thy power 
Cause the sleepers to awaken, 

Help us “ watch with Thee one hour.” 


For our hearts are bowed within us, 
Covered o’er with grief and shame, 
Feeling that we have by sleeping 
Brought disgrace upon thy name. 


Oh, that thou wouldst rend the mountains,” 
Send with power Thy spirit down, 

And rebuke this unclean spirit 

Which is robbing of our crown. 


But thou knowest, oh our Father, 
That we strive to watch and pray, 
And we trust Thy love and mercy 
Yet will roll this stone away. 


Clothe our lives in greater brightness, 

As from bondage we arise, 

Strengthen in Thy power to labor 

For our home beyond the skies. P 
S. 





DIRECTING ONE’S MIND.—The worst, and 


of things. His birth and the story of his life, | one of the commonest of habits, is that of 


the profoundness of his doctrine, which over- 
turns all difficulties, and is their most com- 
plete solution; his gospel; the singularity of 
his mysterious being; his appearance; his em- 
pire; his progress through all centuries and 
kingdoms; all this is to me a prodigy, an un- 
fathomable mystery. 

‘*T see nothing here of man. Near as I may 
approach, closely as I may examine, all remain 
above my comprehension—great with a great- 


dawdling. Few things contribute more to 
foster it than that kind of study, in which the 
average boy or girl without method or definite- 
ness, with no acquired power of concentration, 
only half understanding and totally indifferent, 
yawns the evening away in an attempt to learn 
lessons which, under intelligent supervision 
might be acquired, and acquired pleasurably, 
within an hour. Half the task of the schools 
should be to teach youth how to learn: for 


the popular ignorance and indifference regard- 
ing social and political questions vital to the 
public are due, in great measure, to the fact 
that the people, at school, have never learned 
how to bring their minds to bear upon prob- 
lems. Any necessity for thought or for in- 
ductive reasoning fills them with dismay. 


J. P. MUNROE. 
Boston, Mass. 


Hampered by Want of Money. 


This is a tremendously practical world, and 
that man is going to get the most out of it 
who is not hampered by a constant want of 
money. It is absurd to suppose that great 
riches always bring happiness, or even that 
the accumulation of great riches is essential 
to success. The man of moderate means is, 
on the whole, perhaps happier than the ex- 
tremely rich man, and he who makes for him- 
self a safe place in any field can be set down 
as being quite as successful as the man who 
accumulates millions. But the man who is 
perpetually hard up cannot under any circum- 
stances be happy, no matter what the foolish 
in the world may say, and no man can win a 
safe place in the world if he is hampered with 
debts. Helpless poverty is the most crushing 
affliction that can come to a family, and is the 
affliction most easily avoided. The man who 
starts out right will never be poor in the ex- 
treme sense, no matter how limited his income, 
or how circumscribed his opportunities. 

Let him lay down the rule for himself that 
he will invariably spend less than he makes; 
then he is safe. No man can be happy in this 
life for any length of time if he does not live 
up to this principle, no matter how dazzlingly 
he starts out, or what his prospects are. If 
he deviates from this rule he will sooner or 
later come to grief. He must save to succeed. 

Much of the fault lies in the strenuous and 
unnatural life we find in cities. Country peo- 
ple rarely suffer such extreme poverty as we 
find in the great centres of population. The 
farmer’s boy is instinctively saving and careful. 
He sees all about him examples of husbandry. 
The bees, the ants and the squirrels all provide 
carefully for a rainy day. Man alone violates 
it more generally in the luxurious life of the 
city than in the plainer and simpler life of the 
country. —Selected. 








Our MoTHERS.—A mother complained not 
long ago that there is, in this day and genera- 
tion, little reverence for parents. This is pro- 
bably true. But why? asks a writer in the 
Pittsburg Dispatch. Are the parents of to-day 
compelling reverence by living their lives so 
firm, and fine, and fair, and strong, that the 
children needs must reverence them? Rever- 
ence cannot be forced out of a child on de- 
mand, or by saying it ought to be; but any 
mother can command it by being the kind of 
person a child can reverence. Better far, how- 
ever, than the old idea of awe which our fore- 
fathers inspired in their children—if that is 
what this mother meant—are the close, beau- 
tiful friendships we are learning to-day to es- 
tablish with our children; the comradeship 
which jogs along with them in work or play, in 
all their experiences, great and small—friend- 
ships with the love and sympathy that never 
fail, no matter how trying these experiences 
may be. 
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The Old People. 


_ It is indeed a very rare thing to find in our 

religious newspapers anything in favor of the 
old people. We hear much about the children 
and young men and young women, and their 
claims on society, with what jealous care we 
should regard them, what we should do for 
their education, morally, intellectually and 
spiritually; how every effort should be put 
forth to bring them into the Sunday School 
and the church and so on, which is all per- 
fectly right and proper (and we might indeed 
do more for them than is done), but so very 
seldom dv we hear any one say a word for the 
benefit and encouragement of the old people. 
Are we younger people doing our Christian 
duty toward the old people? Towards our 
fathers and mothers and the old people in gen- 
eral? . : * 
‘*It certainly requires more grace to retire 
from the activities of life and to shut in from 
the outside world than it does to labor in the 
gospel field and endure the heat and burden 
of the day.” 

These fathers in Israel need our prayers 
and sympathies while we need their counsel 
and advice. 

Let us younger people think often of these 
aged ones, who can no longer take part in the 
active duties of life and show to them our ap- 
preciation of what they have done for us, and 
what they still may be able to do for us if we 
are only willing to let them. Every old father 
and mother will feel glad when the young peo- 
ple show them the respect and attention which 
the Bible enjoins.—Herald of Truth. 


PLATO ON THE ART OF WRITING.—Plato as- 
serted with truth that the invention of the art 
of writing had produced one evil effect—it had 
immensely weakened human memory. What 
he would have said to-day at the sight of a file 
of the Times or a pocket memorandum we may 
easily guess. Probably never was individual 
memory weaker than now. We all note down 
our engagements, and we know that there are 
so many encyclopedias and works of reference 
that we need not trouble to keep any fact in 
our memory. The well informed man to-day 
is he who knows where to go for his authori- 
ties, not he who has all the knowledge at first 
hand. The volume of knowledge, especially 
in natural science, is so enormous that it 
would be impossible for any one person to mas- 
ter it. Holmes, in his ‘‘Poet at the Breakfast 
Table,’ in his humorous portrayal of the 
“‘Scarabee,” has provided an object lesson in 
the ultra-specialism of our time. Mankind at 
large may be master of the wide field of human 
knowledge, but mankind as an individual can 
never explore more than a corner of this huge 
domain. In this sense, Tennyson was right 
when he said that ‘‘the individual withers and 
the world is more and more.’’ Two facts are, 
then, obvious, First, Plato was right when he 
declared that human invention had weakened 
the memory, and, secondly, the sphere of mod- 
ern knowledge could not have been conquered 
and held by man without such artificial contri- 
vance. —Spectator. 








THE Dead Sea has no outlet. It constantly 
receives, but never gives. It is a fitting illus- 
tration of too many who seem to be wholly 
wrapped up in their own individual interests. 


THE FRIEND. 
“Start Me.” 


‘Start me!’’ cries little Alice from her 
perch in the swing. ‘‘I want to go high; 
start me!’’ 

‘*‘Somebody can’t be starting you all the 
time,’’ answers Tummy ,half impatient of her 
demands upon him, half desirous of giving 
her a bit of instruction. ‘‘Put your foot on 
the ground and start yourself.’’ 

It is the same story, the same cry the world 
over. People are longing to mount high along 
many lines, but for the most part they are 
sitting still and waiting for someone to start 
them. They want to reach success in litera- 
ture, in business or professional life, but they 
want to swing high from the first-—-to be 
pushed by someone’s money, strength or name. 

Those who are really willing to begin with 
their feet on the ground and start themselves 
are comparatively few. 

One who has been brought much in contact 
with young people, young women especially, 
and has been endeavoring to help them, re- 
cently said that her greatest discouragement 
lay in the fact that they all wanted to begin 
on the top. They wanted at once the reputa- 
tion, the pay and the patronage, of those who 
had been years in the work. They wanted to 
be pushed—a good strong push that would set 
them flying at once—instead of putting their 
own feet on the ground and slowly working 
up for themselves.— Selected. 


The Two Religions. 


The exclusion of self as the principle of ac- 
tion, I take to be the grand characteristic of 
true religion; and every step in the work is 
opposed by nature, and is only to be attributed 
to Divine grace. The religion of the world is 
quite a different thing; it is founded upon self- 
gratification. 

Interest and the desire of esteem may make 
men honest; emulation or modified envy may 
promote useful acts; and the desire of admira- 
tion and glory may animate us to devotion to 
the public cause. I say not that all these mo- 
tives are to be extinguished; but J do firmly 
believe they are not the principles and maxims 
upon which Jesus Christ established his re- 
ligion; and, whatever these maxims may have 
produced (for they are powerful) whatever 
acts of charity and public utility, whatever 
abstinence from gross indulgences and appar- 
ent devotion to reason and morality, yet | 
firmly believe they will avail nothing in that 
day when the secrets of all hearts shall be re- 
vealed, and all men shall be judged by Jesus 
Christ. 

To adopt the spirit and principles of even 
the better part of the world (in the sense in 
which our Lord uses the term) is not difficult, 
to act with honor, spirit and general integrity, 
this we can do, and still be entirely worldly; 
but to love God above all things, and so to be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ as to live continually in 
his spirit, is the state to which a Christian 
must aspire, and the only one on which a well- 
grounded hope of future happiness can rest.— 
From Samuel Tuke, his Life, Work and Thoughts. 





A FRENCH naturalist has declared that if the 
world should become birdless mankind could 
not live in it after nine years. The bugs and 
slugs would drive him out. Don’t kill a bird. 
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EAGERNESS FOR POSSESSION. — A Russian 
story is told of a pheasant who was promised 
that he might have all the ground he could 
measure out from sunrise to sunset. When 
the sun rose in the merning he started on his 
journey after the land.:.He saw the waving 
trees in the distance, and said, ‘‘They shall 
be mine.” He saw the glistening of the lake 
beyond them, and said, ‘‘! will take that in.” 
He saw the fertile plain just ahead, and deter- 
mined that it should be his own; but when he 
had gained these, he lifted up his eyes, and, 
behold! the sun had gone beyond the meridian. 
Then he bent every energy to reach the start- 
ing place. The sun dropped lower, but he 
reached the starting point just as the sun went 
down, and he gained it all. But when they 
picked him up he was dead. What a picture 
that is of many in the world! They are trying 
to gain all they can, but the sun goes down 
when they have gained it, and—they are dead. 
They never heeded the voice that said, ‘‘What 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul!” 





‘*As much as in me is.’’ God does not re- 
quire more of a man than he is able to per- 
form. We are not to attempt the impossible, 
neither should we stop short of the fullest ser- 
vice we can render. Noman knows what is in 
him, until he makes an honest effort to bring 
it out. Qualities and talents often lie dor- 
mant in human nature, until quickened into 
life and action by some supreme crisis or in- 
spired resolve. Paul tells the Corinthians that 
‘*there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit.” The gospel can be preached in many 
ways, but each one of us, ‘‘as much as in him 
is,’”’ must do his part. 





NEVER BEGIN.—‘‘They say it is very hard 
for drunkards to stop drinking after they’ve 
once begun,’’ said a bright-eyed boy one day 
‘*but I should think they’d better never be- 
gin.”’ 


Items Concerning the Society. 

Members of other Yearly Meetings in attendance 
at portions or al] of the sittings of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting this year, were: Eli Harvey, from 
Indiana, and his companion, Thomas Elmore; Mary B. 
Test and Abigail Mott, of Iowa; Eliza H. Varney 
and Margaret J. Jones, of Canada; Henry T. Outland, 
Abram Fisher and Benjamin Harrison, of North 
Carolina; H. Edwin McGrew, of Oregon; John M. 
Watson, from Indian Territory; William and Eliza- 
beth Hobson; also Howard and Geraldine G. Tay- 
lor, of England; Abby W. Gardiner, of Westerly, 
R. I.; Benjamin F. Trueblood, of Boston; Tillman 
Patterson, of Iowa. 


Notes from Others. 

Not long since a baseball player was presented 
with a large heap of silver coin in addition to his 
annual salary of five thousand dollars; and at the 
same time several hundred poor ministers were un- 
able to collect the five hundred dollars due for their 
year’s work. If money is what one is after, let not 
one wear one’s brains out in the ministry, but turn 
quack doctor, invent patent medicines; or let one 
design something like a wooden tooth-pick, the in- 
ventor of which cleared in a few years fifty thou- 
sand dollars.—Christian Instructor. 





The motive that prompted Daniel Y. McMullen 
to publish a collection of simple anecdotes embody- 
ing The Experiences of a “ Little Man” is most 
praiseworthy. He learned early in life that it 
would be better to be sweet-tempered under the 
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THE FRIEND. 
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thoughtless and sometimes cruel remarks occasioned tional Salt Company supplied last year between 8,000,- 
by his very small stature. He writes in order to 900 and 9,000,000 barrels. American salt is now, for 


help all those who have striking physical peculiari- | 
ties to take these buffets sweetly. He is a business | 
man, a Methodist local preacher, and has appar- 
ently overcome his apparent disabilities in a truly 


Christian spirit.—Jbid. 





A paragraph in one of the English weeklies says 
that the sum of $175,000 required to defray the 
expenses of Queen Victoria’s obsequies is $25,000 
less than the cost of Lord Nelson’s funeral. Pitt 
was buried at a cost of $200,000. King Edward 
VII witnessed the most gorgeous funeral ceremony 
of the nineteenth century in London. It was that 
of the Duke of Wellington, on which about $350,- 
000 is said to have been spent. Marlborough’s fu- 
neral was less magnificent. It cost barely $25,000. 
Mr. Gladstone involved an expenditure of only about 
$12,000. The costliest and most imposing funeral 
ceremony in the United States was that of General 
Grant in New York City. 





ee 
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The Christian Scientists appear to have found 
sympathizers where they could hardly have been 
expected—namely, amongst the Roman Catholics. 
It is said that the Catholics of Indiana are making 
vigorous protests against the medical bill recently 
enacted by the Legislature of that State. The ob- 
jections to the bill are clearly stated in a letter 
signed by a large number of Catholics at Fort 
Wayne, which says: “I cannot see how, if this bill 
becomes a law, the Roman Catholic pilgrimages to 
the shrines of the saints for religious devotion and 
for the purpose of healing diseases can be any longer 
tolerated. The worship and the expected cure form 
part of the sameact. The Church encourages such 
pilgrimages and is responsible for them. She con- 
siders them a part of her religious system. If the 
healing of disease without a medical examination 
and the granting of a license is declared criminal, 
the Roman Catholic Church will be a criminal be- 
fore the law.” 


— ——— - 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States—The Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany has announced a new line of steamships which the 
company will operate three-quarters of the way around 
the globe, from Tacoma to Liverpool, by way of the Suez 
Canal and the Mediterranean Sea. 

The forest acreage of New Jersey is 2,069,819, of 
which the greater part is in Atlantic, Burlington, Cum- 
berland, Ocean, Camden, Cape May and Gloucester coun- 
ties. 

The Peruvian Government has offered to Harvard Uni- 
versity such real estate as might be required for the ex- 
tension of the astronomical plant of that University at 
Arequipa, Peru. At the same time the Government au- 
thorities have granted the unusual concession of admit- 
ting free of duty all the equipment which Harvard may 
send to the station. 

The first United States coaling station to be estab- 
lished on foreign soil has just been completed at Picha- 
linqui, on the west coast of Mexico. It has been ob- 
tained through negotiations with Mexico, begun several 
years ago. It is to be used by the United States Gov- 
ernment to load coal upon ships of war. 

According to the Government’s crop report the yield of 
winter wheat, it is estimated, will be 450,000,000 bush- 
els. The business outlook in view of this large yield, 
and the activity in other lines of business, is considered 
very favorable. 

In the Wisconsin Assembly a joint resolution for a 
constitutional amendment to enable women to vote was 

rejected by a vote of two to one. 

The recent census of the population of Porto Rico 
shows thas there are 953,000 people on the island. The 
percentage of these embraced in the laboring classes is 
close to 90 per cent. About 2,000 of these classes have 
lately been induced to go to Hawaii as plantation la- 
borers. 

The court proceedings in New Orleans to prevent the 
shipment of mules to South Africa for British troops, 
resulted in allowing the shipment to be made. The court 


held that the subject was not properly within its jurisdic- 


tion. 



















the first time in the history of the country, beginning to 
find a foreign’market. There is salt enough in the State 
of New York to supply the world, it is said, for thou- 
sands of years. 

At Sugar City, Col., a farm of 12,000 acres has been 
cultivated for raising sugar beets, and a sugar factory 
has been built with a capacity of 500 tons every twenty- 
four hours. 

Thousands of cases of bubonic plague in all parts of 
the world since Eleventh Month 1, last have been reported 
to the Marine Hospital Service in Washington. The 
plague is steadily increasing in Cape Colony, and in India 
1770 cases have occurred in a single week. 

Attempt is being made to free the streams of Louisi- 
ana and Florida from the water hyacinth. Hundreds of 
skiffs and small vessels have been caught by the water 
hyacinths, and are unable to get out of the streams in 
which they were used. The drainage canals in New Or- 
leans are in peril, and the logging industry of Southern 
Louisiana is in danger of detruction. 

There were 469 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 21 less than the previous 
week and 222 less than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 229 were males and 240 females: 44 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 74 of inflammation of 


the lungs and surrounding membranes; 6 of diphtheria; 


9 of cancer; 13 of apoplexy, and 5 of typhoid fever. 
Corton closed on a basis of 8;°;c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 


FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.10 to $2.25; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 to $3.40; Western winter, straight, 


$3.40 to $3.60; spring, straight, $3.55 to $3.80. 
GrAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 763 to 77c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 48 to 48}c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 334c. 


BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 5% to 58c.; good, 43 to 43c. ; me- 


dium, 42 to 4fc. 


SHEEP AND LamBs.—Choice, 5 to 5¢c.; good, 4% to 4%c.; 


common, 3 to 3}c.; spring lambs, $4.00 to $6.00. 
Hocs.—Best Western, 8} to 8c. 


nearly $315,000,000 as follows : 





Russia . : $90,000,000 
Germany . 70,000,000 
France ‘ ‘ A ‘ . 40,000,000 
Japan. ; ‘i ‘ . j 30,000,000 
Italy, Austria and Spain . : 30,000,000 
United States . ‘ 5 : : 25,000,000 
Great Britain . ‘ é 24,000,000 
Belgium . 5,790,000 

Total ‘ . $314,790,000 


is merely postponed. 


sums of money. 


isters anxious for the arrival of the troops. 


policy. 


The total annual vrivate income of King Edward VII. is 


The annual consumption of salt in the United States | stated to be about £540,000. 


amounts to about 13,000,000 barrels, of which the Na- 


The Cuban Constitutional Convention named a com- 




















ForEIGN—The amount of claims made against China by 
the Powers according to Minister Rockhill’s statement is 


The large aggregate of Russia is explained on account 
of invasion of Russian territory by the Chinese forces, 
the destruction of Russian homes and murder of Russian 
subjects, and destruction of railroad property in Man- 
chaoria. The claim of France is large because the pro- 
tection of her native Christians was guaranteed under 
treaty stipulations. It is alleged that 30,000 Catholics 
suffered death as the result of operations by the Boxers. 

The Russian press claims that the attitude of Great 
Britain, which led to the rejection by China of the Man- 
churian convention, has really strengthened Russia’s posi- 
tion in the Orient, and that the signing of the agreement 


Great Britain continues to instruct the British Minister 
to China to try and induce the Powers to agree to a de- 
mand for greater trading privileges instead of money. 
The Government is of the opinion that the opening up of 
those rich provinces hitherto closed to foreign commerce 
will result in much greater benefit to the nations con- 
cerned, and to China herself, than the extraction of lump 


The Ministers at Pekin openly express their desire that 
the foreign troops will leave Pekin. They are seemingly 
as anxious for their departure as were the besieged Min- 


A recent article in the Berliner Tageblatt takes a 
gloomy view of the industrial conditions in Germany, 
which it says are so bad that the efforts of the charitable 
are powerless to cope with the situation. Reduced pro- 
duction and the consequent dismissal of working people 
are so general as to no longer attract notice. It is’ safe 
to say that a quarter of the working people are either 
idle or insufficiently employed, There is little prospect 
of an improvement in the situation, which is made more 
serious by the uncertainty of Germany's commercial 


mission of five to lay before President McKinley the de- 
sires of the Convention regarding the future relations of 
Cuba and the United States. 

Professor Pictet, of Geneva, is reported to have de- 
vised a plan by which oxygen can be produced on a com- 
mercial scale and at a cost that will greatly increase its 
use. By this method air is admitted into a condenser, 
the condenser being cooled by liquid air. The low tem- 
perature causes the oxygen to separate by gravity from 
the nitrogen of the air. It is then drawn off from the 
bottom of the condenser and the nitrogen from the top, 
while any carbonic acid present, made liquid by the low 
temperature, is drawn into tubes. A 500 horse-power 
engine it is said, will make 500,000 feet of oxygen a day. 

Agoncillo, the agent of Aguinaldo in Paris, has re- 
ceived a cablegram announcing that the Filipino General, 
Sandico, has been elected to succeed Aguinaldo as Com- 
manding General of the Filipino forces, as well as dicta- 
tor during the continuation of the insurrection. Sandico 
is a man of energy, and is well educated, speaking sev- 
eral European languages. 

The Austro-Hungarian census just completed shows the 
total population to be about 46,890,000, or slightly 
greater than that of Japan. With reference to popula- 
tion, Austria-Hungary is the seventh country of the 
world, those having a greater number of inhabitants 
being China, the British Empire, the Russian Empire, the 
United States, France and the German Empire. 

A despatch says that General De Wet is so distracted 
by the hopelessness of his cause that he can truthfully be 
described as insane. He goes in fear of his life amidst 
his own troops, and keeps himself surrounded, night and 
day, by a body guard of chosen adherents. From his 
own ranks voices are now more frequently heard calling 
imperatively for peace. The London Daily Express says 
it understands the Government has decided to cease 
sending reinforcements to South Africa. 

The existence of about two hundred lepers on the 
island of Teneriffe, Canary Islands, has been officially re- 
ported by United States Consul Berliner, at Teneriffe. 

The official report of emigration for Ireland shows that 
47,107 persons left that country in 1900. This is 10.5 
per thousand of the estimated population. 

Dr. W. H. De Beaufort, President of the Administra- 
tive Council of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague, has notified all the Powers concerned that 
the Court is now constituted. 


NOTICES. 

Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila.. 
The following biographies are among the new books : 

ALLEN, A. V. G.—Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks 
(2 vols). 

Brown, Alice—Mercy Warren. 

ELLet, E. F.—Women of the American Revolution. 

Horton, R. k'.—Alfred Tennyson, a Saintly Life. 

Hovey, Carl—Stonewall Jackson. 

GLyYDE, John—Life of Edward Fitz-Gerald. 

RAWNSLEY, H. D.—Memories of the Tennysons. 

WASHINGTON, B. T.—Up from Slavery. 

WIsTeR, Owen—Ulysses 8S. Grant. 

Open on week-days from 1130 A. M. to 2 P. M., and 
from 3 P. M. to 6 P. M. 


WANTED. —A companionable person to assist with 
housework. Two in family. No washing. Address 
Box 69, Langhorne, Pa. 


WEsTToOwN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

WILLIAM F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.— For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114-X. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


MARRIED, at Stillwater Meeting house, near Barnesville, 
Ohio, on Fourth-day, Third Month 6th, 1901, Carver T. 
Bunpy, son of Lindley and Ruanna Bundy (the former 
deceased), and EvALYN C. PLumMER, daughter of Abram 
and Marian Plummer (the latter deceased), all of Barnes- 
ville, Ohio. 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street, 


